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above mentioned, and to the defense of the prin-
ciple of equal opportunity for commerce and indus-
try in China"; that they both stood for the inde-
pendence and integrity of China; and that, should
any event threaten the stability of existing condi-
tions, "it remained for the two governments to
communicate with each other in order to arrive at
an understanding as to what measures they may
consider it useful to take."

The immigration problem between Japan and
the United States was even more serious than that
of the open door and the integrity of China. The
teeming population of Japan was swarming be-
yond her island empire, and Korea and Manchuria
did not seem to offer sufficient opportunity. The
number of Japanese immigrants to this country,
which before the Spanish War had never reached
2000 in any one year, now rose rapidly until in
1907 it reached 30,226. American sentiment, which
had been favorable to Japan during her war with
Russia, began to change. The public and particu-
larly the laboring classes in the West, where most
of the Japanese remained, objected to this increas-
ing immigration, while a number of leaders of
American opinion devoted themselves to convert-
ing the public to a belief that the military ambitions